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point of departure from which the several plays 
took their start. In them the craftsman takes us 
into his workshop and lets us see the successive 
stages of the slow evolution of his story. He is 
transparently clear in his narrative and he is 
immitigably honest in his self -revelation. He tells 
us why and how his play sprang to life, even if he 
can not explain the essential quality which finally 
bestowed life upon it. Genius was once denned by 
Edison as consisting of inspiration and of perspira- 
tion. Inspiration must always remain more or 
less of a mystery, while it is both possible and 
profitable to analyze the mechanical effort which 
was responsible for the perspiration. Especially 
interesting is Mr. Thomas's constant confession 
that at a certain moment in the evolution of his 
plot his imagination was aided by the results of 
his own earlier observation whereby he was able to 
utilize personal experiences of his own as well as 
his memory of things done by others. 

Perhaps there is no necessity to dwell further 
on the suggestiveness of Mr. Thomas's prefaces 
for the novices in playwriting. These novices need 
only to be told that a highly competent craftsman 
has here analyzed his processes; and they will 
promptly make their profit out of what Mr. Thomas 
had done for their benefit. It may be well however 
to emphasize the significance of these prefaces for 
the dramatic critic no less than for the dramatic, 
author. The critic of any art is prone to regard 
the finished work of art, poem or play or paint- 
ing as the expression of the emotion of the 
artist at the moment of its creation. He is 
a little inclined to ignore the conditions under 
which the artist has had to express this emotion. 
No artist, for example, was ever more individual 
than Michelangelo and none ever expressed himself 
more forcibly. But none the less his "David" is 
what it is because it was wrought from a marble 
block of unusual shape; and his "Last Judgment" 



is what it is because it was conceived specifically 
to decorate the walls of the Sistine Chapel. In 
each case Michelangelo expressed himself com- 
pletely, but in each case again in accord with 
conditions he could not control. 

The conditions under which a dramatist has to 
work are as inexorable as those which Michelangelo 
faced; and like his, they are stimulating rather 
than restrictive. They are the result of the fact 
that the playwright intends to have his piece pro- 
duced in a theatre, by actors, to move a succession 
of audiences; and these conditions are not stum- 
bling-blocks in the path of self-expression — they 
are stepping-stones. 

Three of these six plays were devised to fit the 
personalities of three different actors; and very 
instructive indeed is Mr. Thomas's account of the 
manner in which the personalities of these 
comedians served to stimulate the inventiveness 
of the author. What the American playwright 
did in making these American plays to fit certain 
American actors is exactly what the dramatists of 
other countries and of other times have been in the 
habit of doing — each of them profiting by the 
specific gifts of the tragedians and comedians of • 
whose services he could avail himself. As Mr. 
Thomas composed "In Mizzoura" for Nat. Goodwin, 
so Rostand composed"Cyrano de Bergerac" for 
Coquelin, and so Sardou composed "La Tosca" for 
Sarah Bernhardt. So also Moliere composed the 
"Misanthrope" for his wife and for himself; and 
so also Shakespere composed "Hamlet" and 
"Othello" for Burbage. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Shakespere and Moliere did not leave us an 
analysis of their processes in writing their master- 
pieces as veracious as the unpretentious and 
modest introductions that Mr. Thomas has now 
prefixed to his half-dozen unpretending and modest 
plays — none the less worthy of high esteem because 
of his modesty. 

Brander Matthews 
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Great River, still as any frozen sea, 
I saw thee mid thy moonlit isles at rest 
And then I thought I saw thee at thy best — 
Inconstant stream! With springs unsealed and free, 

In consciousness of thy sublimity 

I next beheld thee opening up thy breast 

And throbbing forth thy soul with maddened zest, 

The far-off sound of ocean's calling thee. 

As at that voice, thy spirit sought its goal 
To mingle thy deep waters with its own, 
Forsaking beauteous isles for fate unknown: 

So may my course, like thine, not turn aside, 
May love and aspiration be my guide 
Throughout that great apocalypse of soul ! 



Martha B. Mosher 



